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'Thursday April 15, 1993.' What could be less interesting than an entry like that from this 
year's diary? In fact the way that the passage of time is calibrated varies enormously from 
culture to culture - our own 'obvious' calendrical entries are obvious only to us - and the 
uses made of time are very revealing of the values of a society. 

What's in a year? 

Take the question of the year. '1993' counts forward from the birth of Christ, but this 
'obvious' way of counting was invented only in the sixth century A.D. and did not come into 
general use in Europe until the eleventh century or even later. Counting B.C. backwards 
from the birth of Christ, was first used only in the early seventeenth century and has been in 
regular use only since the end of the eighteenth century. Modern Jewish writers like to 
convert the abbreviations to B.C.E. or C.E. ([Before] the Christian Era), but the scheme 
remains intrinsically Christian. The medieval and modern Jewish way of counting is forward 
from the Creation (a more logical system, assuming that that date could be reliably fixed), so 
that this year is 5755. Other calendars pick out other cultural events: Muslims, the year of 
the Prophet's flight from Mecca to Medina (= A.D. 622); the French Revolution began a new 
non-Christian era in 1792 with the proclamation of the Republic. 

The Romans in certain contexts calculated events in relation to their primordial event a.u.c. 
(ab urbe condita), from the founding of the city by Romulus. Livy, for example, says that 
military tribunes took office in place of consuls for the first time 310 years after the 
founding of the city. But a.u.c. did not function as a continuous chronological era like A.D.; 
partly because of an unresolved scholarly dispute as which the crucial year was (it moved 
between 759 and 748 B.C.) the Romans did not structure their lives a.u.c. Instead, the 
normal Roman means of specifying the year was to use the names of the two consuls who 
opened the year. This system lasted right until the early sixth century A.D. when the 
emperor Justinian decided that instead the regnal year of the emperor would be used, thus 
ending a system that had lasted for over 1000 years. It was a system that privileged the 
political over the religious, and enshrined the Republican principles of the rotation of public 
office. 

Beginnings 


Starting a year is also arbitrary, if highly significant. As heirs to the Romans, we take it to be 
obvious that the New Year begins on January 1. But calendars begin at different times 



through the western year: the Jewish on 16 September 1993, the Islamic on 21 June 1993, 
or the Kurdish, whose New Year festival commemorates the defeat of the Assyrians at the 
hands of the Medes in 612 B.C. (a story familiar to readers of Herodotos). The Roman New 
Year did not commemorate any such primordial event. Originally, their year began on March 
I, which is why the names of their (and our) months from September to December 
incorporate numerals from seven to ten. But from 153 B.C. the magistrates took up office on 
January 1, and the calendar by at least the early first century B.C. began on that day. In the 
imperial period the New Year was marked, on January 3, the first available auspicious day, in 
Rome and increasingly throughout the empire by special sacrifices and vows to preserve the 
emperor safe for the next year. 

These solemn vows, which strongly associated emperor and year, had been preceded by the 
Saturnalia, a festival of licence at which slaves were waited on by their masters (it ran from 
December 17 onwards). This festival, like the vows, spread from Rome to other parts of the 
empire, so that by the fourth century A.D. it was very widespread even in the Greek East, to 
the annoyance of church fathers attempting to promote the celebration of the birthday of 
Christ. Christmas thus does seem to have developed in relation to the Saturnalia. 

Sun and Moon 

How time is organised within the year is complicated, whether for the Romans or for us. The 
basic problem arises because the rotations of the moon round the earth and the earth 
round the sun are not quite the same: 12 rotations of the moon round the earth come to 
354 days, while the earth rotates round the sun in about 365 % days. The original Roman 
calendar was not very efficient at reconciling the lunar and the solar cycles: there were no 
regular principles for establishing the size or timing of intercalations to bring the two into 
step, so that in 190 B.C. the calendar was ahead by 117 days, though in the next 22 years 
there were 12 intercalations, which reduced the difference to 72 days. But by 46 B.C. there 
was a lag of 90 days. It took the dictator Julius Caesar to impose in 45 B.C. a new calendar, 
the Julian calendar, which was stable and offered a very close approximation to the solar 
year. We continue to use months of the Julian length, though the system of intercalation 
required some modification. Pope Gregory XIII proclaimed his reform in 1582, and as ardent 
viewers of Inspector Morse will recall, the issue addressed by Gregory was whether 
centuries and millennia should be leap years. His reform was gradually adopted in the west 
(Britain adopted the Gregorian calendar in 1752, when rioters objected to the 'loss' of ten 
days of their lives). Today in Greece only the monks of Mount Athos and in Russia the 
Orthodox Church continue to use the Julian calendar (which is why you will see pictures on 
TV of Russians celebrating Christmas later than we do). 



The Republican calendar 


To see how the Romans divided up time within the year, let's look at the painted calendar 
that was displayed in the Roman colonia of Antium just south of Rome. It dates to the 
earlier part of the first century B.C., before the reforms of Julius Caesar. Let's home in on the 
month of April to see how the calendar works. I give a translation of the entry for that 
month. 


<1> A K<alends of>APR<IL>. F 
<2> B F 
<3> C C 
<4> D C 

<5> ENON. N. To Public Fortune 

<6> F N 

<7> G N 

<8> H N 

<9> AN 

<10> B N 

<11> C N. To Great Idaean Mother 
of the Gods 
<12> D N 

<13> E EIDUS. NP. To Jupiter Victor, to 
Jupiter Libertas 
<14> F N 

<15> FORDI <CIDIA>.NP 


<16> H N 
<17> A N 
<18> B N 

<19> C CERIA<LIA>, NP. To Ceres, 

Liber, Libera 
<20> D N 

<21> EPARI L<IA>, NP. Rome founded 
<22> F N 

<23> G VINAL <IA> F. To Venus Erucina 
<24> H C 

<25> A ROBIG<ALlA>NP 


<26> B C 
<27> C C 
<28> D C 
<29> E C 


29 <days> 


The first column, in diamond brackets, is just there for your convenience, and does not 
correspond to anything in the original. Other diamond brackets indicate my expansion of 
abbreviations used in the original. The second column is a sequence of letters (A-H) marking 
eight-day periods, with a market day on the ninth. This sequence runs from month to month 
through the year: everyone in a town needed to know when the next market day would be. 
The eight-day cycle of market days cut up time rather like our seven-day week (which was 
itself coming into being at around this time). 


In the third column letters indicated the (notional) lunar phases of the moon: K (Kalends) on 
the first (the new moon); NON (Nones) on the fifth or the seventh (the first quarter); (EIDUS 
Ides) on the thirteenth or fifteenth (the full moon). The standard way of calculating dates 
used these three fixed points. You had to count backwards and inclusively from the nearest 
fixed point: for example, 3 April = IIINonApr; 11 April =11 lEidApr; 25 April =VIKalMai. 



In the third column there is also a sequence of letters which indicated if the day was 
available for public business: F (fastus) signified days on which courts could sit; C (comitialis) 
days on which public assemblies could meet or courts could sit; N (nefastus) days on which 
no assembly could meet or court could sit; NP (of uncertain meaning) days with no courts or 
assemblies, and usually designating the great public festivals. There is also one other sign 
which happens not to occur in April: EN (endotercisus) marked a day which was N in the 
morning but F at other times. 

Our own calendar bans public business on Saturdays and Sundays (in the current debate 
nobody is proposing that the courts or parliament meet at weekends), but remember that 
Christmas and Easter override the ordinary rules, and are, in Roman terms, NP. The Romans, 
however, had throughout the year a more complicated system than we do for regulating 
public business. The market days, though, were on a different cycle, which meant that they 
had no arguments about 'Sunday shopping'. 

Finally, there are the festivals, eight in the course of this month. Those in capital letters are 
of great antiquity, probably predating the founding of the Republic in 510 B.C., but the 
calendar was not a fossilised survival from regal Rome. In smaller writing there are 
additional notes on the calendar, indicating more recent additions: the anniversary of the 
building of temples to Public Fortune, to the Mother of the Gods (Cybele), to Jupiter, to 
Ceres and her two children, and to Venus. 

The festival of the Parilia (21 April) also has a note against it: 'Rome founded'. The 
purification of the sheep and the goats which took place at that festival was interpreted in 
an historical perspective: this was when Romulus gathered the country folk together to 
found his new city. 

Imperial festivals 

The festivals of the Roman calendar continued to change. If we jump two generations from 
the Antium calendar, we find a number of calendars of Augustan and Tiberian dates. Let's 
take the month of April from that inscribed A.D. 6-9 on marble columns in the Forum at 
Praeneste (modern Palestrina) just east of Rome. The basic structure is the same. It gives 
the market cycle; the Kalends, Nones, and Ides (along with the dates counting back from 
them); and the letters indicating the availability of days for public business. 

The calendar also gives some scholarly exegesis derived from the work of Verrius Flaccus, 
freedman of Augustus and tutor to his grandsons. For example, on the meaning of 'April': 

'April is from Venus, because she with Anchises was the mother of Aeneas, the king 
of the Latins, from whom the Roman people sprang. Others derive the word from 



'aperilis', because in this month crops, flowers and animals, and the earth and seas 
open up <aperiuntur>.' 

The calendar also registers new imperial festivals: there are two in this month 
commemorating Caesarian victories; a note that Tiberius adopted the toga virilis when the 
consuls were 'Imperator Caesar for the seventh time and Marcus Agrippa for the third 1 (i.e. 
27 BC; and on 28 April 

'a festival by decree of the senate because on this day an image and altar of Vesta 
was dedicated in the house of Imperator Caesar Augustus, pontifex maximus, when 
Quirinius and Valgius were consuls 1 (12 B.C.). 

These are characteristic additions to the calendar in the imperial period. Alongside the 
ancient festivals there developed a changing set of festivals honouring the imperial house. 

Pagans and Christians 

Our next vignette comes from almost 350 years later, from a book in wonderful calligraphy 
presented to a senator in A.D. 354. The days for public business are no longer marked (apart 
from one senatorial meeting), but the seven-day week does now appear, along-side the old 
eight-day market cycle. Some but not all of the old festivals are still celebrated: the Great 
Mother, Ceres, Parilia (here called 'the birthday of the city 1 ); other gods not in the Praeneste 
calendar are also here honoured (Quirinus, Castor and Pollux, Serapis) and the imperial 
birthdays marked in this month are of figures of the second and third centuries AD (Marcus 
Aurelius and Septimius Severus). Though the calendar dates to over 40 years after the 
conversion of Constantine to Christianity (in 312), the public calendar and festivals of the 
city of Rome, though changed from the early empire, remained firmly traditionalist in 
structure and contents. The passage of time and the great public events of the city were 
those of the old gods. 

But alongside this calendar there had developed a Christian calendar. Christians since the 
second century A.D. had been arguing about the proper way to determine the date of Easter 
(did it have to remain in step with the Jewish Passover or not?), and the executions by the 
Romans of 'witnesses' (martyrs) had added events to be commemorated by local churches. 
From Rome there survives, in the same book as the Calendar of 354, a calendar of the 
martyrs of Rome, 23 dates in the course of the year, on which Christians met in 
congregational basilicas in the cemeteries where the martyrs had been buried. This 
represented an alternative marking of time, one that would in due course supersede the 
ancient Roman calendar. 



Simon Price has just completed ', with John North and Mary Beard, a two-volume study of 
Roman religion, to be published by Cambridge University Press. Vol. 2, a source book in 
translation, includes a chapter on the Roman calendar. 



